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One Blood and one Brotherhood. ‘ 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


The light of Divine Truth, which, ages ago, was cast like a solitary torch 
into the Egyptian night which brooded over the world, has shone on brighter 
and brighter into an almost perfect day. The clouds and chaos of tempes- 
tuous confusion have slowly rolled away, and disclosed this great truth, 
spanning, like a rainbow, the new heavens of humanity : ‘‘ Gop HATH MADE 
OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN.’’ Strange, startling, obnoxious truth! 
which Mercy lit at the Eternal Throne and cast, all burning with the oil of 
heaven, into the midst of the warring world. The principalities and powers 
of darkness have leagued with men from age te age to put out that light, 
which the tyrant could not bear. ‘‘ Put out that light!’’ has been the 
watchword of War; and, like the apocalyptic dragon which John saw, it 
has deluged the earth with blood to quench that heaven-lit star of hope. 
The freeman put on his mail, and the slave made a buckler of his manacles, 
and ran with the master and the monarch into the crimson rifts of battle ; 
and when he mingledthis blood in the same pool with theirs, the wolves, and 
vultures, and ravenous dogs which slaked their thirst thereat, saw, as fa 
as beasts could see, that God, in the highest sense of their perception, 
‘* hath made of one blood all nations of men.”’ 

The earth has been one vast battlefield, where men have waged war with 
Michael and his angels, with the gospel of God and the gospel of nature, 
to prove that there was no identity in the origin and destiny of the human 
race. Religion, mistaken, earth-wedded religion, with her eyes glaring 
with a fire that never burned in heaven, has rushed like a fury into the com- 
bat. With her angel robe all draggled’in human blood, she has stood upon 
the high places of the earth, and brandishing the Bible in one hand, as if it 
were the egis of Jupiter, and in the other, the deadliest weapon of carnal 
warfare, she hissed for the nations to join her sanguinary banner. And they 
came. The chieftain who furbished his armor by the light of burning 
Hecla came. The Scandinavian champions of the North led on their trained 
clansmen from the sunless shores of the Frozen Sea. The tartaned Scot 
who fought at Bannockburn, marched shoulder to shoulder with the mailed 
Southron, and both forgot they ever met in angry parlance there, while the 
clarion of a holy war resounded from glen to glen, and from mountain to 
the sea. All deadly feuds, private griefs, and clannish animosities were 
merged into one intense, enthusiastic frenzy, which Religion baptized into a 
Christian zeal to do God service with the sword. Seizing the standard of 
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the cross, she led the bannered hosts of Europe to the plains of Palestine, 
and left them bleaching there, before the walls of Acre,‘Gaza and Jerusa- 
lem, to show the uncircumcised infidels of the East that they had no part 
nor lot in Calvary, nor in the common blood of man. 

From Peter the Hermit’s time to Buonaparte’s, and from his to the earli- 
est despot after the flood, the human race, in concert with every fiendish 
spirit that hated God and man, have waged perpetual crusade against that 
great truth which Paul uttered in the midst of Mars Hill. But did they 
succeed? Did the dark passions of their alienated hearts, or all their crim- 
son issues, put out that light? Nations fell in the struggle. Crowns fell 
like the stars in the apocalypse ; but did the angel, flying through the midst 
of heaven with the everlasting gospel, suspend his flight and rest upon his 
folded wingst No; had we but ears to hear any thing but the din of this 
noisy, selfish world, we might even now catch the sound of his trumpet, pro- 
claiming as he flies : 

‘‘Gop HATH MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN!”’ 

Christians, hear it! Hear it in the harmonies of the universe and the 
voices of visionless things which commune like whispering angels with .the 
human soul. Hear it in the music of the birds, that never lose a note to 
settie any question of disputed territory in mid air. Hear it! the night 
winds sigh, which have fainted beneath the burdens they have borne from 
scenes of human butchery. -Hear it! whisper the summer breezes, which 
go out by moonlight a wooing the blushing flowers of every zone, and sing 
the same song of love over boundaries which alone make enemies of nations. 
Bend your ear to the lily and the rose, and hear it there ; for the gentle spirit 
of the summer flowers is the breath of angels ; and it comes up from every 
daisy that lifts its yellow petals to the stars, and pleads the divinity of this 
lesson. Read it; for it is the autograph of every sunbeam, written at dawn 
and dewy eve on every inch of the firmament above. Every raindrop dis- 
tilled from the ocean, that patters against your window, or glitters on the 
rose beneath, is sent to you with this special message of love. 

And then there are other voices, which come up in whispered wailings, 
as from a world of moaning spirits, sighing, Hear it! Almost every foot of 
ground in Eurcpe is blushing with the blood of some murdered Abel, which 
‘¢ smells rank to heaven,’’ and cries to God against the Cainlike profanity of 
the man who slays his brother. ‘The bones of fathers, sons, husbands and 
brothers which were gathered up from the plains of Waterloo, and burned 
and ground to lime and sold to the farmer by the cask to manure his fields— 
these have voices, ‘‘ which plead like angels trumpet-tongued against the 
deep damnation of their taking off.’? Mountains interposed made them 
enemies ; and they rushed into the deadly combat and cleft each other’s 
hearts to gain the immortality of human glory which was promised them for 
aping fiends. Like kindred drops they had mingled into one, were it not 
for this bloody phantom which summoned them to the field. But they 
mingled at last: the Briton, the Gaul and the Austrian mingled their blood 
in one huge draught for the thirsty earth, which blushed as she drank it in, 
because she knew it was human. The ponderous millstones mingled their 
bones in one common dust, and the farmer merged their obstinate nationali- 
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ties at every handful of the pulverized humanity which he scattered upon 
his field. Costly dust! God’s images ground to powder! lie peaceful, lie 
peaceful by the tender blade of growing corn!—for ye have half attained 
the honor of resurrection to be raised from the battlefield even to this base 
use. Lie still and slumber on in peace! Let the winds of heaven weep 
sweetly over you, and the evening zephyrs whisper as they pass by, that 
God, angels and men had rather ye should bear speers of grass and blades 
of corn, than murderous spears of steel, and blades, and bayonets, to butcher 
men. Sleep on! let no malignant spirit breathe on you; but let the angel 
whose care it shall be to wake you to a new existence, keep watch over 
your desecrated dust, and point mankind to your lowly bed, and then to that 
eternal truth written in characters of living light across the heavens: 

‘*GoD HATH MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN! ”’ 

Christians! look upward! Do you not see that handwriting on the wall 
of heaven? Can ye not read it? Is it not fairly writ? Come, all ye Bel- 
shazzars of the earth—come, look there! for ye can read it without a Dan- 
iel. The Son of God himself has translated it into the language of the human 
heart ; and every thing that can sing of love, or love to sing, has set that 
truth to the soul music of its existence. Ay, read it and tremble ; for it is 
the ‘* Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,’’ of your wanton empire over the destinies of 
men. Has it made you tremble on your thrones to recognize the political 
existence of one small nation? what will ye do when all nations of men 
shall rise up, in the might and majesty of their heaven-created brotherhood, 
and summon yeu to recognize the bonds of their consanguinity ! 

ONE BLOOD AND ONE BROTHERHOOD was the capital idea proclaimed by 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, in the ears of the cold-hearted skeptics 
and philosophers and revilers of Athens. The silence of centuries has 
stilled those inspired lips, and sealed the ears of that cavilling audience. 
The corroding breath of time has me]ted away the marble temples of men’s 
hands, to which the ‘bold setter forth of strange doctrines ’’ pointed the 
multitude when he uttered the sublime revelation of the unity of humanity. 
But that great truth lives on, beating its strong and latent life-beats in the 
great heart of human nature; sending out into the minutest veins of the 
body corporate of mankind the vital currents of common sympathy. It lives 
on, in every line of nature’s music, warbled by brook, or bird, or breeze ; 
pearling, with heaven’s own smile of love, every rain-drop and dew-drop that 
distils *‘ upon the just and the unjust.”” It lives on every inch of sea and 
dry land, and in the green, gladdening syllables of God's beneficence. Every 
tree, and plant, and blade of corn, that grateful opens its leaves to drink the 
honeyed moisture of the air, distilled from distant seas, or to breathe in the 
breath of the whispering breeze from far off _lands,—we say it reverently— 
is one of Nature’s Pauls, standing on another Mars Hill, and in the uncon- 
scious inspiration of its own beautiful nature, teaching the same divine 
lesson : 

‘*Gop HATH MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN! ”’ 

To the poor of God’s human family, let this gospel be preached, be this 
universal revelation proclaimed, until they shall hear it gladly, and return 
and come to the rich, peaceful Zion of a common Father’s house, and to the 
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Common Brotherhood of the children of One Common Father. Ay, and 
to the poor, starving, enslaved millions of Christendom, an un-Christendom 
shall this gospel yet be preached with a power and purity unequalled since 
the death of Paul. There are a few, still, small voices crying in many a 
wilderness up and down this sin-seared earth—voices earnest, strong with 
faith and hope and love, calling to the toiling, unhomed children of men to 
rally around the standard of Universal Brotherhood, and claim the dignity 
and honor and patrimony of their divine relationship. 





Congress of Nations. 
BY J. P. BLANCHARD. 


As the Officers and leading members of the American Peace Society pro- 
pose to press the subject of a Congress of Nations for the settlement of in- 
ternational law, on the governments of our own and other nations the 
ensuing winter, and to urge the remission of petitions to Congress for that 
purpose from various parts of the U. S., we deem it a timely occasion to 
present the subject to the readers of the Advocate for their consideration and 
co-operation. 

This subject has early and long engaged the attention of the organized 
friends of peace. The movement commenced in the year 1829, when 
Thomas Thompson, Jr. Esq., a gentleman whose exertions at that time for 
the cause were beyond all praise, acting under the authority of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, penned the following proposition for subscription : 
‘* We the undersigned, convinced of the great advantages and blessings 
which An Agpo.ition or War, and the reference of all international disputes 
to A Court or Nations, would confer on mankind, heartily concur in 
recommending a suitable reference of this subject by the Peace Societies to 
the attention of Congress, as soon as such a reference is found to be practi- 
cable and convenient.’’ ‘This proposition was presented by him personally 
to various individuals, and in the course of a year he obtained over 1200 sig- 
natures to it in Boston and the vicinity, from all ranks and classes of society. 
As the Massachusetts Society was at that time destitute both of numbers 
and means, and not sufficiently instructed in the subject, no direct use was 
then made of these signatures; but they served to indicate the approbation 
of the people of the measure proposed, and to direct public attention to the 
object, and doubtless formed the basis of the measures subsequently*taken. 

In February, 1835, the same gentleman, in company with the late Wil- 
liam Ladd, presented a petition for this object to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, which was referred to a Committee, who reported favorably upon 
it, and Resolves were passed recommending that some mode should be 
established for the abolition of war. In 1837, Mr. Thompson again pressed 
the subject on that Legislature, and at the same time a petition was presented 
to it from the Executive Committee of the Masachusetts Peace Society, to 
the same purport. The Resolutions of that Legislature on these petitions 
directly recommended a Congress or Court of Nations, and they were com- 
municated to the President of the United States, and the Executive of each 
of the States ; and in 1838 similar resolutions were again passed by the 
same Legislature, and in like manner communicated. Massachusetts then, 
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as a State, is committed on the subject; and has the imperishable glory of 
being the first sovereign power which has unequivocally sanctioned this 
noble expedient for the removal of the greatest curse of the world. 

In the winter of 1837, a petition was presented to Congress from the New 
York Peace Society, and others, on this subject. The Report upon it by 
the Committee of Foreign Relations, of which the late lamented Mr. Le- 
gare was chairman, fully concurs in the benevolence and utility of tlfe meas- 
ure, and looks forward to a future time for its universal adoption ; but for the 
present merely assents to temporary arbitrations or mediators for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes. Since this, the New York Peace Society 
has once again, and the American Peace Society three times, petitioned 
Congress on the subject, and the London Peace Society has petitioned the 
British Parliament, but the result of these petitions has not been decisive. 

Premiums were offered by the American Peace Society for Essays on this 
Congress cf Nations, and a great number were accordingly written, which 
were submitted to the examination of some of the most eminent civilians of 
our country. From these a selection of five was made by Mr. Ladd, and 
adding a summary one of his own, he published them in a handsome volume, 
which has been presented to the Executive of the United States, the Sove- 
reigns of Great Britain and France, and many other Sovereign rulers, 
Statesmen, and Civilians. These have all been favorably and respectfully 
received ; and although not yet entirely acquiesced in, have. awakened ex-* 
tensive attention to the subject, and have well prepared the way for further 
action. Mr. Ladd pursued this object with indefatigable zeal till the time 
of his death, since which, we regret to say, it has been suffered to lie in 
abeyance. | 

We have presented this cursory account of the past action on this subject, 
not merely for the information of our readers, but also to show the encour- 
agement that exists for the success of this measure, and the steps already 
taken by which future labor is diminished. It was not to be expected that 
the first efforts would be immediately successful, but the deep consideration 
given to the subject in consequence of these efforts, and more especially the 
moral and political changes that have since occurred, are highly auspicious 
to the accomplishment of this object, if well sustained and vigorously pur- 
sued. It is believed the moment has come when the majority of civilized 
governments would, on serious representation, joyfully accept the measure ; 
and there is no nation from whom the proposal of it could come with more 
apparent disinterestedness, and less liability to suspicion than our own. 

The plan recommended for this Congress of Nations we cannot now take 
the space to detail. It is laid down fully in the Essays to which we have 
referred, and other publications. Ft is only necessary to say briefly, that it 
should consist of two provisions, one temporary, the other permanent. First, 
a Congress or Convention of the representatives of those nations who con- 
sent to the measure, to form a code of general international law, on just and 
honorable principles, which when ratified by the several governments repre- 
sented, shall be considered—as treaties now are—binding upon them in 
honor. These laws to take no cognizance of the internal government of 
each nation; so that their respective independence will remain uninfringed. 
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The Congress having accomplished this object, may be dissolved, not to be 
assembled again, till the advance of civilization and public opinion may re- 
quire a change. 

The second, or permanent provision is a general or international Court, 
composed of the most enlightened civilians of the world, such as shall be 
agreed on by the parties, to hold their offices during good behaviour, and to be 
removable only by impeachment, and trial; whose duty it shall be to adju- 
dicate all disputes arising between particular nations on the principles and 
laws laid down by the Congress. The awards of this Court are not to be 
sustained by any physical force ; the only penalty for disobedience to them 
will be the dishonor which will attach to any government who should refuse 
to accede to impartial decisions founded on the laws to which they had con- 
sented ; a restraint, which in the present and probable dispositions of civil- 
ized nations, we deem more efficacious than any fear of defeat in war. 

But this plan may be set aside, and any other adopted, if the great object 
of getting a fixed international law in any mode is only attained. We have 
stated it because it serves to show two points which we are most anxious to 
press—namely, the efficacy and practicability of the measure 

On the first point, the plan has almost entirely anticipated our remarks. It 
will be seen by the slightest attention to it, that when carried into full oper- 
ation, war would by it be for ever put at rest; at least among those who 
acceded to it. As nations would sustain no loss of honor, but on the con- 
trary preserve it by acquiescence in the decisions of the Court of Nations, 
they could never urge the plea of violated honor as a necessity for war, and 
no possible case can be imagined when the interests of a nation would not be 
less injured by such an acquiescence, than by the uncertain and ruinous 
appeal to the sword. 

_The practicability of carrying this measure into effect is the difficult ques- 
tion of the subject, on which we have much to say that cannot be stated in 
this article. We must content ourselves with remarking that it depends 
much on the friends of peace to whom this is addressed. It is the intention 
of the Directors of the Amcrican Peace Society to press the subject on the 
U. S. Executive and Congress the present winter, and if they are well sus- 
tained by petitions from the friends of peace through the country, and by 
meetings, resolutions and other movements in its favor, they entertain a 
strong hope that our government may be induced to propose it to foreign 
Courts. Should this be effected, the work will be more than half accom- 
plished, for we have every reason to believe that the proposal coming from 
this nation, against which no jealousies respecting European policy exists, 
would be received by every Government with respect and favor. We are 
aware that many of our most respecte@ friends, who are desirous of the 
measure, are apprehensive that the time is not yet come for it, and that other 
measures are necessary to be pursued for many years preparatory to it; but 
we think that the most direct course is the most efficient; that the minds of 
the rulers and people are as well prepared for it as they are ever likely to 
be; and that the only obstacle to success lies in this very paralyzing doubt 
of it, in the minds of the friends of peace. Let us unite one and all in vig- 
orous efforts, and the completion of our object is almost certain, and if a 
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failure should be experienced, it prepares the way for a more successful trial 
in future. 

Prominent among the devised substitutes for this Congress of Nations, is 
the recommendation to Governments to insert in their treaties a provision that 
all disputes shall be submitted to a foreign umpire mutually chosen. This 
proposal, emanating from one of our most respected friends, formed the 
basis of the discussions in the late General Convention of the Friends of 
Peace at London, and has been extensively approved. We regret to differ 
from an opinion so highly sustained. We believe that Governments would 
be more reluctant to give the pledge here required than to enter into the 
Congress of Nations; and if the treaty provisions were universally made, 
we think they would be found inefficient for the prevention of war. A 
successful attempt to obtain the treaty provisions would put back for ages 
the Congress of Nations, which the friends of the provisions profess to have 
ultimately in view ; whereas, on the other hand, a failure in the attempt to 
establish the Congress of Nations, would lead to the recommendation of the 
treaty provisions, as is proved by the action of our own Congress on the 
subject. We have no room now to discuss this important question, which 
we may resume in a future number. 

We would however willingly suspend our attempt to obtain the Congress 
of Nations, in deference to our friends who propose the treaty provisions, 
if the former experiment was now to be commenced ; but so much prepara- 
tion has been made for it, and such extensive influence produced in its favor, 
that we deprecate the loss of power and time and exertions accruing from 
its abandonment. We would therefore urge all the friends to unite in vigor- 
ous efforts now to carry forward this great project, and should it fail, we 
should be again re-united on the treaty provisions. But it will not fail.— 
Let the friends of peace, of humanity, be true to themselves, true to their 
Saviour, true te. the world, and the destruction of the malignant elements 
of national policy, the blessings of universal peace, the benevolent harmony 
of mankind, will be given to us by the God of love. 





All War contrary to the will of God. 
BY S. E. COUES. 


There have been,-of late, some attempts through the press to prove that 
all war is not forbidden by the Gospel. My attention has been particularly 
directed to an article in the Boston Recorder reviewing the oration of Mr. 
Sumner. To the writer in the Boston Recorder, and to all who agree with 
him in opinion, I would respectfully address the following remarks. 

It is wrong to lie, to steal, and to commit murder. A lower code of laws 
than the Gospel, stamps these acts criminal. The very essence of crimi- 
nality consists in the intention to injure others for a professed good to our- 
selves—the disregard of others’ welfare in the attainment of some object— 
the supremacy of selfishness over the social and benevolent feelings of our 
nature. | 

Acts of violence then can never be justified before God by the magnitude 
or importance of the results intended by the acts of violence ; for criminality 
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arises from this, that the injury is inflicted for the good of the person inflict- 
ing it. We cannot plead the supposed advantage of a sin as its apology, 
for this very apology gives to the act its criminal character. To gratify his 
selfishness by the injury of others is forbidden once and for ever to the Chris- 
tian. No position can justify it; no circumstance can make that right, 
which He, in whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning, hath 
pronounced wrong. Lying, murder, the deceiving of men to their injury, 
the forcibly taking from them their property, the mutilation of their bodies, 
the destruction of their lives, for gain or advantage, is accursed of God ; 
and do not these very acts, committed from these very motives, constitute 
War? 

Our reasoning, therefore, brings us to the conclusion, that War, in no case 
whatever, is justifiable at the bar of God; for the very argument—the only 
argument ever offered in its defence—its necessity for our own good, is its 
condemnation. 

If God hath forbidden all war, His judgments will follow it. Sin never 
escapes His dread rebuke. We can see the penalties he affixes to evil doing. 
His judgments fall not so lightly as to defy observation. The barren fig- 
tree which is accursed will wither before our eves. 

Go, then, to the battle-fields of the most useful, the most necessary war 
that was ever waged, and there you will find not only sorrow, and grief, and 
physical suffering, but moral degradation and spiritual death. Without ex- 
ception, God's hand is seen binding together the destruction of men’s lives 
with the scathing of men’s souls. War, under every phase and aspect, 
for any and every purpose, reduces the tone of the national-character. It 
shuts up the churches; it desecrates the Sabbath, it paralyzes the work of 
reform. Intemperance and licentiousness prevail. Look to the reports of 
the churches on the state of religion after the war of the Revolution, and 
witness God's displeasnre at thé conflict. 

If God ever permitted national war, it would not thus invariably degrade 
the moral character of the nations who engage in it. ‘The discharge of 
duty—acts which God approves—never injure the cause of religion or re- 
duce the morals of a people. 

God deals not treacherously with men. His ways are plain, his frown 
most distinctly visible, his smile of approbation apparent to all. His bles- 
sings invariably follow in the train of obedience to his laws, especially that 
chiefest of blessings, the extension of the Gospel and the general elevation 
of the tone of morals. On the right and the true he showers down improve- 
ment and progress ; on the wrong and the false come the ignorance and deg- - 
radation of the people. Good comes of good, evil from evil. The fact 
then being established, that war invariably brings moral evil in its train, 
proves that war is contrary to the will of God. 





The Voice of the Press. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS. 
Peace. 


Amid the ominous signs of war which have appeared and are still mani- 
festing themselves in our political horizon ; amid, also, the reckless bravado 
of a war-braving, if not a war-seeking administration ; and amid many indi- 
cations that a portion of our people are in a condition to be easily inflamed 
with a passion for strife and bloodshed ; amid all these unpropitious symp- 
toms of a depraved public sentiment, there are evidences that the principles 
of peace are gaining positive and durable strength and progress. ‘To the 
humane, the truly religious, and the thoughtful, these principles have com- 
mended themselves in all ages ; yet it has not in all ages been easy to show 
in what manner they could be substituted for the principle of force in the 
settlement of disputes between nations. ‘The solution of that great problem 
has perhaps not been possible until our own time. That it is possible now, 
every day makes more easy of demonstration. ‘There is a growing convic- 
tion, that the public sentiment of nations can be combined into a moral power 
that shall be capable of enforcing obedience to its dictates, and that what® 
ever duress or compulsion may be required to produce submission to its de- 
crees, can be applied in some other than a military form. Little communi- 
ties—even single families—have at some periods, when habits of social and 
commercial intercourse were less prevalent, been obliged to resort to war on 
the occurrence of a real or imaginary wrong, for the want of any other effhi- 
cient remedy. ‘Those tribunals which are now the peaceful protectors of 
the weak, and the quiet avengers of the injured, are the result of associa- 
tions into which families and smaller communities have been led for the very 
purpose of substituting for private violence the moral power of combination ; 
a power that may sometimes have need to prove its strength through the 
forms of civil and legal process, but has rarely occasion to do more than 
exhibit those forms in order to ensure obedience. 

It is now said that what has proved to be practicable between families and 
villages, may be made practicable between nations ; and this without involv- 
ing the necessity of any paramount authority more formidable than a tempo- 
rary convention, or a tribunal] for the construction of established laws. It is 
a question not easy to answer, why nations should hold themselves less 
amenable to the simple principles of right than individuals. There is, in the 
nature of things, no reason whatever. Wherever the head of a family or a 
clan is accustomed to be his own champion, and‘that of his kindred, we find 
that collisions with neighboring chiefs spring from precisely the same causes, 
and are governed by the same motives, as are found to originate and con- 
tinue wars between nations. Either passion prompts a resort to blows, or 
the lust of gain that covets another’s possessions, under the name_of policy 
leads to aggressions which both avarice and pride conspire to defehd. The 
unrestrained indulgence of these impulses on a small scale ultimately works 
out its own remedy, by bringing home to the consciousness and experience 
of all a sense of the injustice and suffering it occasions. It is only a larger 
body of men like a state, that can make a monopoly of war, and set off its 
glories against its calamities. ‘The corporation survives and reaps the glory 
and profit which a whole generation of men may have been sacrificed to 
secure. 

But the fact that States are better able to bear the evils of war is no 
reason why they should not become equally sensible of its cruelty and crim- 
inality. ‘The leaders of a people, those who determine the action of a 
government, are, as a general rule, and by the necessity of their position, 
in our own time, men of cultivation and intelligence. ‘They are therefore 
capable of understanding and appreciating principles, and should be above 
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the influence of mere impulse. They can comprehend reasoning and apply 
it to particular cases ; and therefore to them there should be no humiliation 
in submitting to common laws, mutually agreed upon, and found on acknowl- 
edged maxims of equality. 

We may look forward with some confidence ta a condition of things, ap- 
parently approximating, when the honor of a nation may be vindicated by 
an appeal to reason instead of an appeal to arms—when that appeal shall be 
answered by a world sentiment that must be respected, and the voice of na- 
tions obtain all that it needs to make it the umpire of states and kingdoms— 
some duly constituted organ of expression. 

In the mean time it is gratifying to perceive that our young men are tak- 
ing up the question and discussing it fearlessly and ably. Ardent spirits are 
enlisting under the banner of peace, not only the meek but the proud and am- 
bitious. They bring with them the energy of hot blood without its ferocity, 
and spurning the baser conflicts of brute force, would measure their strength 
with the minds rather than with the bodies of their fellow-men. 


National Agis. 


Sumner’s Oration. 


® We are greatly obliged to the author for a copy of this invaluable Oration. 
It seems that the American Peace Society have caused a large second edi- 
tion to be published. ‘They have done well for the glorious cause of Peace 
in adopting such a production and assisting to spread it among the people. 
It is worth more than all the 4th of July Orations we have ever been per- 
mitted to look at. It is an honor to its author, an honor to the city of Bos- 
ton so far as its authorities in any wise endorse it, an honor to the age in 
which we live, and being fifty years in advance of the times, will be held in 
much higher honor in the next generation. It will live many generations— 
a text book and a model to future orators. This is speaking in strong terms, 
but only as the thing deserves. We are not addicted to extravagance in our 
praises or censures. But in this case we feel the truth and justice of our 
commendation. The author is personally an entire stranger to us; and we 
are as much astonished as we are gratified, to find him announcing such sub- 
lime principles, such heavenly truths, in the high places of Boston. Not 
but that we could expect them from those high places sooner than from any 
other in the world, but that the sentiment and moral excellence of the dis- 
course so far transcends the present warlike order of governments, as to 
make it a wonder how any of ‘the powers that be’ should in any manner 
sanction its publication. However we are entering an era of moral won- 
ders, of which this is only a premonition. ‘The human race are not always 
to be employed in butchering each other—not always to expend their richest 
resources in torturing and destroying their own kind—not always to worship 
heroic murderers—not alw ays to reject and crucify their saviours—not always 
to make their otherwise beautiful and blessed world a Golgotha. The Infi- 
nite Father will bring them to their better senses—will inspire them with 
an ambition to seek each other’s happiness—will open their eyes, after so 
many thousand years of unaccountable blindness, to see how easy and 
pleasant a work it is to make a paradise of the earth. His prophets have 
predicted it. His Son has lived, and died, and risen again for it. Omnipo- 
tent goodness, struggling through a thousand layers of human imperfections, 
ignorance, weakness and wickedness, will work its victorious way to the 
surface, and fill the world with righteousness. Yes, with that identical 
righteousness which Jesus Christ taught i in the Sermon on the Mount; that 
same righteousness which a degenerate church has dared to pronounce im- 
possible, and which of course the state could not contemplate as practicable. 
There will be wealth enough when nothing is destroyed or wasted in war 
and its attendant vices. ‘There will be talent enough, and noble employ- 
ment enough for the highest talent, when the triumphs of peace and good 
will shall be proclaimed. Manyfold the present population of the globe will 
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be well fed, well clothed, well housed, well educated, well employed and 
well content in that day. O ye gigantic intellects, ye profound statesmen, 
ye industrious politicians, ye heroes and mighty men of the nations, how 
long will ye glory in treading the mazy round, beaten by a thousand genera- 
tions of ambitious Destructives. Wheel about. Reverse the poles of your 
ambition. Apply your propelling power in the opposite direction. See 
what you can do for humanity. Tie up its several arteries. Stanch its 
flowing wounds, soothe its anguish. Give it repose. Teach it peace. See 
if it costs half as much sacrifice to make it happy, as it has to torture it on 
the rack of selfishness and revenge. Charles Sumner has a soul to perceive 
and appreciate these things. He has heralded an army of new fashioned great 
men. At least let us hope you will prove itso. Go anoint your eyes with 
the same salve. Learninthe same school. Follow his example, and speak 
manfully for that truth which alone can redeem the world. Prepare to carry 
into practice the principles inculcated in this Oration. And ye common 
people, read, read this work. Read and grow wise. Read and make 
ready to join hands in building up the Christian empire of universal peace. 

We shall not go into particulars in this notice. ‘The whole Oration ought 
to be treasured up in the memories of the people. We might point to thrill- 
ing passages, and we shall give suitable extracts in our columns. We have 
taken pains to furnish ourselves with an ample supply of copies from Bos- 
ton, which we shall do all in our power to circulate. Friends, cal] and pur- 
chase.—Practical Christian. 


Will you Think ? 


The new account of the Register of the Treasury states that, during the 
fifty-six years’ existence of our Federal Government the entire expenditures 
of that Government, excluding the principal of Public Debt, have been a 


little under One Thousand Millions of Dollars, which have been appropri- 
ated as follows: , 





For the Military service....see+e seesececccscoeees ec ccdecesrccees S200. 998.357 
«Naval GOsevccrctepcasgedcccentoesacs occccqndedesee seus 179 933,124 
PRONE, ciesascedeneceses $0946 00560000 seedennens DSereeem 54,012,485 

Jatorent of Puibbic Debt. s vccc dsc cccstccscscvsévecicccseceeases eccece 42.494 855 
Total.... ** e888 e@eeeeeveee eee ee eee eee eeteaeeeeee ee eee eeee ooceeeee + $063 438 821 

. The balance has been expended as follows: 
* 

Principal of Revolutionary Debts and claims, (est.) nearly....-..+++- $100.000.000 

Civil EGE Vues cue eee eete ee teeeeeeeeee PO REREESOESE EEL OOOO eee eee eT ee eee 63,855 525 

Foreign Intercourse. ..ccccccccccccsccccccccccdccccccccs qeuccedonsse 36,166,868 

* Indian Department. .-secccccccccecccscccceeccoecs 6006 .Wodsedoceve 42 803.488 

t Miscellaneous......... eeeseces Pere ere eer eee oecccccccces eccsccee 64,107.72) 

Total very nearly....... eccceercccescceces Cvevececcsoseses eeeeeeG306 933,602 


* Including payments for Indian Lands. 

t Including we presume, the purchase of Louisiana, 

Thus we see that this most Christian nation, in something less than a life- 
time, has paid nearly Six Hundred Millions of Dollars directly for the 
cost of War, or more than twice the cost of all its public service beside. 
The expenses of Foreign Intercourse and much else are indirectly created 
or exaggerated by the spiritof War. The real expense of War, including 
the destruction of property, the stoppage of industry and improvement, 
and the blocking up of our coasts and harbors, have been not less than Two 
Thousand Millions of Dollars, during these fifty-six years of almost un- 
broken Peace. What would be the cost of a seven years’ War at this rate ? 
What comparison do all our expenditures for religious, benevolent and 
philanthropic purposes bear to those resulting from this infernal] scourge? 
And how can any but the blackest hypocrite pretend to be a friend of Peace, 
of human progress, or of Religion, without setting his face sternly against 
all the projects of territorial aggrandizement, which, however disguised, do 
really tend to plunge the country into the unutterable horrors of Wart? 

New York Tribune. 
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A Legislative Voice. 
EXTRACT FROM GOV. SLADE’S\MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLATURE OF VERMONT. 


I have received from the Corresponding Secretary of the American Peace 
Society a communication on the subject of Peace, with a request that I 
would lay it before the General Assembly.—In compliance, I send herewith 
copies of the communication for your consideration. ‘This request appears 
to be part of a general movement of that Society to impress upon the rulers 
of States and Nations the duty of reconsidering the question of war, as it 
stands connected with the temporal and spiritual interests of men, and to in- 
culcate the importance and practicability of superseding its supposed neces- 
sity, by the principle of Arbitration, applied to nations as it now is to indi- 
viduals. 

It would seem necessary to do little more than to announce this object, 
to secure for it the favorable consideration of the rulers of every Christian 
people. War is the greatest of all the calamities that ever afflicted the 
human race; and yet the world, after having been involved in its crimes 
and felt the terrific sweeps of its desolations, for near sixty centuries, seems 
but just awaking from the delusion_that it is necessary, and consistent with 
the spirit and principles of a religion whose all pervading element is love. 

Our own country, more, perhaps, than almost any other, needs this 
awakening influence. ‘lhe freedom happily enjoyed by our people, seems 
to engender the restless spirit favorable to war, while it receives additional 
impulse from the popular appeals incident to our system of free suffrage,— 
appeals made, often by men who love distinction and excitement more than 
their country, while their appeals act on minds in no condition, from the as- 
sociation of numbers and other causes, to feel their true individual responsi- 
bility for the crimes and consequences of war. 

The maxim—‘‘ In peace prepare for war,’’ is moreover a standing excite- 
ment to war,—performing the double office of provoking aggression, and 
prompting inconsiderate and rash resistance to it. The state of society in 
the Southern and South Western portions of our Union is an illustration in 
private life, of the practical results of this maxim—so apparently just, and 
yet so really questionable. : 

There is, however, a preparation for war, which does not invite it. It 
is the preparation of simple, open-hearted, uniform fairness and justice,— 
the exhibition of a strunger solicitude to do right, than to exact it from 
others ; and asensibility, which habitually feels that the stain of dishonor is 
inflicted, not by suffering wrong, but by doing it. ‘The nation who shalj cul- 
tivate this spirit—who shal] fairly gain the reputation of “he Just, will pos- 
sess a defence, in an age ruled, as this is beginning to be by enlightened 
public sentiment, more sure and effective than the power of fortifications, 
and armies, and navies combined, can give. 

But while the spirit of peace and a scrupulous regard to justice, will, by 
their silent influence, check, if they do not entirely subdue, the spirit of ag- 
gression, they will not, necessarily, prevent the occurrence of international 
differences, nor, in the present, if in any future state of the world, supersede 
the necessity of some formal provision for their adjustment. ‘This necessity 
suggests a resort to the principle of Arbitration, and the introduction into 
treaties between nations, of stipulations to that effect. 

It is the furtherance of this object, by action on the public sentiment of 
our own country and the world, that the American Peace Society solicits 
the action of the General Assembly of the State; and I could hardly be 
invited to the performance of a more grateful duty than to become the me- 
dium of asking your attention to it, and recommending, asI do, snch action 
as may, in your wisdom, most effectually lend the influence of this State in 
furtherance of this great movement of peace on earth and good will towards 
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men. The government of the United States has already, in three memo- 
rable instances, submitted matters of difference with other nations to the ar- 
bitrament of friendly powers—in two of them, with results effectual to the 
settlement of the differences submitted. 

I must be permitted to add an expression of the sense I entertain of the 
great value of the efforts of the friends of peace, through the organization 
of peace societies, in dispelling the delusion so long prevalent in regard to 
war,—exposing the anti-Christian principles on which it has so long rested, 
and showing the extent to which it has paralyzed the industry, wasted the 
wealth, corripted the morals, brutalized the passions, blasted the hopes, and 
vitally injured the highest interests of men. ‘The result, thus far, of the 
quiet and persevering efforts of these associations, has furnished a most 
gratifying illustration of the silent power of truth, in the hands of Christian 
benevolence, to reform and save the world. 


THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 








A Militia Captain “fin a Fix.’’ 


Everybody knows, or ought to know, that the citizens of this goodly city 
are not so immersed in the cares of money-making, that they deny them- 
selves that privilege which is esteemed so valuable in other sections of the 
republic. They find time to be patriotic even in New York. That glorious 
proof of the sovereignty of the people, the ‘‘ fall training,’’ is not yet obso- 
lete among us. In all our public squares during the last week in Septem- 
ber, our citizen-soldiery, armed with muskets or broom-sticks, as best suits 
their individual tastes, learn the art of war, under the command of a brave 
captain in motley, to the admiration of a crowd of ragged newsboys and 
other irreverent spectators. 

Our friend Thomas Van Rennselaer, a colored man, received a notice to 
attend one of these glorious gatherings. Of course it was a mistake, as 
the citizens of his color are excused by the philanthropy of our laws from 
doing any of this sort of service. In cases of actual necessity the State 
will permit them to enjoy the privilege of being shot, but can in nowise put 
them to the inconvenience of any previous preparation. But Thomas Van 
Rennselaer, ever ready to obey the call of his country, borrowed bayonet 
and belt, musket and cartridge-box, and armed and equipped as the law di- 
rects, appeared at the appointed hour on the Battery. 

In bearing and equipment he was as tall and as good-looking a grenadier 
as one would wish to see, and he took his position accordingly in the front 
rank with his fellow-soldiers. ‘There was a movement in the ranks, and the 
crowd around them—that just perceptible rustle, rather felt than seen, which 
denotes in an assembly that something unusual and interesting has. happened 
—when he made his appearance. It was doubtless an involuntary acknow!l- 
edgement of the honor which one exempt from the toils agd the glories 
alike of military life, had done them by thus promptly signifying his willing- 
ness to share in their perils. But the captain, mindful of the humanity of 
our just Jaws, and unwilling to impose upon the new recruit the duty of 
serving his country when there was little probability of his gaining the honor 
of a bullet or a bayonet through him, which under other circumstances she 
would be willing to bestow, beckoned him aside. 

‘* Did you receive a warning to train?’’ asked the captain. 

‘¢ Yes, Sir,’’ replied Van Rennselaer, giving his name and residence. 

‘‘ Ah! yes,”’ said the other, ‘‘ remember. But there is some mistake.’’ 

‘* None at all, Sir; I have the notice in my pocket.”’ 

‘‘ Hem! yes. But you are not obliged to train.” 

‘‘Oh! I know that, Sir; but I am a good citizen, and am willing to serve 
the State in any capacity. 

Vou. VI.—No. 12.—monTHLY. 12 
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‘‘Oh! no doubt, no doubt. But—but—the fact is, the laws do not oblige 
colored men to do military duty.”’ 

‘¢ Very true, Sir; but is there any law against it ?”’ 

‘¢ No—not e-x-a-c-t-l-y. But—’’ 

‘¢ Very well; Sir, 1 choose to train. I have received your notice, and 
here I am all ready for service. The law doesn’t oblige me to train,— 
neither does it prohibit me. I prefer to do it.”’ ‘ 

‘“‘ Yes, I see, I see. But I will excuse you.” 

‘¢T don’t want to be excused, Sir.”’ 

*¢ Well, I had rather excuse you,”’ , 

**'You are very kind; but I haven’t the slightest objection to training. 
{t wont take us a great while, will it, Sir ?”’ 

‘Oh! it will take us an hour or so.”’ 

‘¢ Well, Sir, I'll train. I can spare the time.’’ 

‘¢ But I don’t want you to.”’ 

‘¢ But I had rather.”’ 

‘© Well, I insist—”’ 

‘¢ That I must not ?’’ 

ie.” 

‘¢'You wont let me ?”’ 


wr Sg 
So private Van Rennselaer having carried his point, of being denied the 


privilege of making a fool of himself according to the statute, because he 
was colored, shouldered his musket, gave his unwilling commander a mili- 
tary salute, and marched off the field with the honors of war. The re- 
doubtable captain relieved his bosom by a heavy sigh of its pent-up emotion, 
and as he wiped the cold sweat from his brow, thanked God that he was 
relieved from the most dangerous foe that in all his military experience he 
’ had ever encountered. 

I have related the occurrence, as nearly as I can recollect, precisely as it 
occurred. In justice to Mr. Van Rennselaer, I should add, lest the case be 
misunderstood, that his only motive was to test the strength of the preju- 
dice against color.—A. S. Standard. 





Beauties of the Militia System. 

Two or three fools, a Bible and a rum bottle constitute a Court Martial, 
and the decisions of this court are final. The collector can seize property 
or persons, and he does both. He has power which no other officer of the 
law possesses in the State of New York, that of depriving a man of his 
liberty for debt. Under this law, enforced so rigorously, the most atrocious 
outrages have been committed. ‘These last must be repealed ; their enforce- 
ment is as oppressive as useless, and as useless as absurd. If war came to- 
morrow, not twenty of the whole squad of officers, who amuse the juven- 
iles by riding with ludicrous solemnity through our streets, would be retained 
in the service, Not twenty of the entire lot are competent to meet in fight 


an army of their own species, ring-tailed baboons armed with cocoa-nuts, 
Evening Star. 





Piermont Muster. C 


So much for the bright side of the day’s picture; but unfortunately there 
was another side—a dark one—*‘ black as ink ”’ literally, exhibitions of wild 
excess on the part of a portion of the assembled multitude, rude blasphemy— 
beastly drunkenness and other immoralities that were enough to make good 
men shudder at the name of muster, and convince the most incredulous or 
the utterly prostrating effects of such gatherings upon public morals and the 
good of the community. We have never in our experience, we believe, 
seen so much drunkenness on any similar occasion in this State—never on 
any occasion saw so many rational beings transformed into babbling idiots 
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and fierce madmen through the power of that vile stuff, called rum. More. 


than one of these wretched creatures we saw stretched out by the roadside, 
helpless, retaining only the power of muttering the rude oath and obscene 
jest, and exhibiting a spectacle of loathsome degradation which might well 
make the very beasts of the fields bellow. Now if such must be the ac- 
companying scenes to these military exhibitions, God forbid that there should 
ever be another in our State. If these yearly displays can be only continued 
by exhibiting to our young men, the children of our citizens, such immo- 
rality—such scenes of Joathsome depravity, every friend of peace and good 
morals in community ought to rise, at once, and put them down as public 
nuisances. If quarrelling, fighting, and drinking in the wildest excess, are 
to be among the prominent lessons taught the children and youth of our 
State on these occasions, they certainly furnish very strong arguments in 
favor of a thorough modification, to say the least, of our present militia sys- 
tem. ‘The elements of disorder, crime and all manner of lawlessness are 
already strong enough in our midst, without keeping up a system at an enor- 
mous public expense, the direct tendency of which is to fret them into 
seven fold violence, and open a wider field for their operations.—Herald of 
Freedom. 





The Finery of War. 


Halt! Attention! Present arms! One man speaks the words, and, as if 
by mechanism, a thousand men obey him. Yes! look down the column, 
that long extended line of red and white, crowned by steel and feathers. 
Every limb, evefy muscle, move like limbs and muscles directed by one mind, 
and yet there are a thousand minds, a thousand wills, a thousand hearts 
throbbing with manhood’s feelings and emotions, yet all curbed, checked, 
pent up, giving no outward mark of their presence more than if they were 
naught, than if the flesh and nerves which clothe them were so much steel 
and brass. It is a great thing to see machinery imitating man, lever and 
crank aping muscle and sinew ; but it is too great a thing to see a man im- 
itating machinery, muscle and sinew aping lever and crank. Attention! 
Tis a serried rank, compact, regular as a mathematical diagram. Legs, 
arms, muskets, sabres; the same lines, the same forms, the same move- 
ments, every pulse beating, every eye glancing, but as discipline ordains. 
Crashing past with ringing arms and trampling horses, a whirling of gaudy 
trappings, gay plumage and sparkling steel, a body of cavalry flies past. 
Their array seems more loose, but ’tis in appearance only. ‘The trumpet is 
their word of the mouth, and not only the men but the brutes they bestride, 
can interpret the language. © To the right, to the left: halt! forward! rings 


from out the brazen or the silver tube, and the docile steeds and the docile | 


men, equally well disciplined, think as little, the one as the other, of the 
why and the wherefore, but obey, faultlessly, mechanically obey. And 
then the lond melody of martial music comes ringing through the air, a 
spirit-moving strain! A march, a triumphant march, in all its cadences, all 
its bursts of rich harmony, talking of glory, pomp, and lying while it talks! 
Why not interpret martial music aright? It might be done. An ear mor- 


ally tuned might hear amid the breath of melody, mournful, wailing shrieks, | 


such as surgeons shrink from, when the scalpel is deep in the flesh; the 
lamentations of despairing men and women muttered lowly ; a roaring as 
of burning homes; and anon when the strain ceases, a silence, like the 
silence of deserted hearths !—Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, 
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The Oregon Question. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


The Charleston Mercury, the leading paper in the interest of Mr. Cal- 
houn, makes the following remarks in reference to the Oregon question :— 


‘¢ What then remains? Arbitration is the only peaceable means to settle the 
dispute. ‘The same proposition, it is urged, was made to Mr. Calhoun and 
he rejected it; his reasons have not been published, but whatever they 
were, they were given at the opening of a negotiation, against arbitration as 
a choice over every other means of terminating the dispute. Now it is 
pretty generally conceded, we have no other resource short of war. 

‘* Our past experience ought not to arm us against this method of settling 
international difficulties. We referred the North Eastern Boundary to arbi- 
tration and rejected the award of the arbitrator, but in the end we settled 
the boundary by treaty on terms less advantageous to the United States, 
than the original award. 

‘¢ Shall we go to war for Oregon, rather than refer our ‘ unquestionable 
rights’ to an impartial third party? There are only two arguments that 
can justify such an extreme course. If it is a question of overwhelming in 
terest, or a question of national honor. As to the first, everybody agrees 
that the value of the territory is infinitely small compared with the interests 
that would be sacrificed by a war,—not worthy, in fact, of any considera- 
tion whatever. As to the other, it is important to note that if it is a point 
of honor, it is a very odd point. We inherited it from the Spaniards and 
have been discussing it ever since. ‘The honor that can suffer its redress to 
drag through such a tedious process of denial and affirmation, for half a 
century, is evidently not of the impatient sort, and need not get into a flur- 
ry. In times past, as we are informed, a gentleman bearing great impor- 
tance in his look, took an acquaintance by the button and begged an audi- 
ence touching a matter of great concern. ‘I was in the post-office,’ said 
he, ‘when So-and-so, before a number of people, took me by the nose and 
pulled it in a most outrageous manner.’ ‘ Pulled your nose, ha? and what 
did you do?’ ‘ Nothing at all—and I want to know what you think I’d 
better do?’ ‘ How long ago did this happen?’ ‘ About a week.’ ‘I ad- 
vise you then to do nothing—if you have borne it a week you can bear it 
longer.’ ”’ 


Wilmer & Smith hold the following sensible opinions on Oregon :— 


‘¢ Our own opinion is, that a fight about the Oregon Territory would be 
one of the most reckless and insane exhibitions that the civilized world ever 
witnessed; and yet the fact stares every one in the face, that the Govern- 
ments of both countries are committed to hostilities, if either carries out the 
menace of the other. Both Governments are in a false position. The 
President’s un-called-for loquaciousness, denoting, as it did, a foregone con- 
clusion, produced the warlike explosion of the present and proximate Pre- 
miers—Peel and Russell—in the House of Commons. The two Govern- 
ments stand pretty much in the position of the varlets who represent the ri- 
val houses of Capulet and Montague in the play—‘ Do you bite your thumb 
at me, sir?’ ‘Is the law on our side if I say yes?’ If both parties give 
and take a little, all will be well; if, on the contrary, neither will re- 
cede from his position, the sword, it is not improbable—nay, it is more than 
likely—will be drawn. We hope for the best.’’ 















Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sydney Smith, on War. 


Among the last productions of the pen of Sydney Smith, was one ‘* on 
the duties of the Queen,”’ in which this forcible paragraph occurs : 

**A second great object which I hope will be impressed upon the mind of 
this royal lady is, a rooted horror of war,—an earnest and passionate desire 
to keep her people in a state of profound peace» The greatest curse which 
can be entailed upon mankind is a state of war. All the atrocious crimes 
committed in years of peace; all that is spent in peace by the secret corrup- 
tions or by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, are mere trifles compared 
with the gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a state of war. God 
is forgotten in war; every principle of Christian charity trampled upon ; 
human industry extinguished ; you see the son, and the husband, and the 
brother dying miserably in distant lands; yousee the break of human hearts; 
you hear the shrieks of widows and children after the battle ; and you walk 
over the mangled bodies of the wounded calling for death. I would say to 
that royal child, worship God, by loving peace; it is not your humanity to 
pity a beggar by giving him food or raiment,—J can do that; that is the 
charity of the humble and the unknown: widen you your heart for the more 
expanded miseries of mankind ; pity the mothers of the peasantry who see 
their sons torn away from their families ; pity your poor subjects crowded 
into hospitals, and calling in their last breath upon their distant country and 
their young Queen ; pity the stupid, frantic folly of human beings who are 
always ready to tear each other to pieces, and to deluge the earth with gach 
other’s blood ; this is your extended humanity, and this the great field of 
_ your compassion. Extinguish in your heart the fiendish love of military 
glory, from which your sex does not necessarily exempt you, and to which 
the wickedness of flatterers may urge. Say upon your death-bed, ‘I have 
made few orphans in my reign; I have made few widows; my object has 
been peace. I have used all the weight of my character and all the power 
of my situation to check the irascible passions of mankind, and to turn them 
to the arts of honest industry ; this has been the Christianity of my throne, 
and this the gospel of my sceptre ; in this way | have strove to worship my 
Redeemer and Judge.’ ”’ ' 





Gunpowder and Glory. 


I’d almost forgotten to say that the King of the Dutch has been on a visit 
to us,—and as I’ve heard, a very decent fellow he is. Of course he played, 
while here, a little bit.of soldiering,—guards and grenadiers were turned 
out in the Hyde Park, that he might review their helmets and bear-skin 
caps. Isn’: it odd, grandmother, that the first show kings and princes, 
when they come to us, want to stare at, is a show of soldiers? Just to see 
how nicely men are armed and mounted to kill ment They don’t mean 
any harm by it, of course ; but still,—I can’t help thinking it,—it does ap- 
pear to me, if Beelzebub was to go into a strange country,—if, indeed, there 
is any country he’s not yet visited,—the sight he’d first like to see, would be, 
the sight of men taught the best way of cutting men’s throats. And then 
(if he came here to London), he’d go down to Woolwich Marshes, to see 
what they call rocket practice. And wouldn’t he rub his hands, and switch 
about his tail, to see how rockets and shells split, break, tear away all be- 
fore em, showing what pretty work they’d make of a square of human 


flesh, standing for so many pence a day, to be made a target of! You'd | 


think it would be some wicked spirit that would enjoy this fun; but no, 

grandmother, it ign’t so; quite the contrary ; it’s kings and princes. And 

yet I should like to have some king come over here, who wouldn’t like to 
Voit. VI.—No. 12.—MoONTHLY. 12* 
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go a soldiering in Hyde Park; who wouldn’t think of rocket-practice ; but 
who, on the contrary, would go about to our schools, and our hospitals, and 
our asylums, and all places where man does what he can to help man ; to 
assist and comfort him like a fellow-creature, and not to tear him limb from 
limb like a devil. 

Our Queen has gone to Germany, to see where Prince Albert was born. 
Well, there’s something pretty and wife-like in the thought of this, and: I 
like it. There was a dreadful fear among some of the nobs in Parliament 
that while the Queen was away the kingdom would drop to pieces. But it 
ism’t.so: the tax gatherer comes, just the same as ever. The Queen took 
ship, and landed at Antwerp,—at the Ruai Vandyke. Now Vandyke, you 
must know, was a famous painter ; and abroad, they’ve a fashion of naming 
streets and places after folks that’s called geniuses. We haven’t come to 
that yet. Only think of having a Hogarth-square or a Shakspeare, instead 
of a Waterloo, Bridge! And then for statues in the streets, we don’t give 
them to authors and painters, but only to kings and dukes that don’t pay 
their debts. 

Still I do feel for her Gracious Majesty. Dear soul! Isn’t it dreadful that 
a gentlewoman can’t step abroad,—can’t take a boat,—but what there’s a 
hundred guns blazing, firing away at her—as if the noise of cannon and the 
smell of gunpowder was like the songs of the nightingales and the scent of 
roses! How royalty keeps its hearing I can’t tell. When the dear lady 
got upon the Rhine, there were the guns blazing away as though heaven 
and earth were coming together! It’s odd enough that people will think a 
great noise is a great respect; and that the heartiest welcome can only be 
given by gunpowder.— Douglass Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


» Increase of Peace Sentiments. 


I feel much pleasure in being able to say, from my own experience, that 
there is a prevailing sentiment, becoming daily stronger and stronger, against 
war. ‘There is an aversion to war, in this country, which it must be pleas- 
ing for us to behold ; but which, I hope, will continue to increase, and that 
it will not only be manifested in this country, but throughout the world, 
until mankind are brought to see their best interests, and to adopt those 
means that are calculated to promote their present and eternal welfare. I 
am old enough to remember a very different feeling being displayed in this 
country. lam old enough to remember the commencement of the French 
war, when war was far more popular than it is at present. I am grieved to 
say, that | have seen the trophies of war desecrating the temples of peace. 
I have heard ministers of religion, on the Sabbath, offer up their prayers 
for peace ; and I have seen those same ministers go forth, inthe same week, 
at the head of recruiting parties, with cockades in their hats, giving their 
support to war. But, thank God, things are changed, and \ trust we shall 
never see such days again.—J. Brotherton. 


Contest of Taxiles with Alexander. 


Puurarcn, in his Life of Alexander, gives the following narrative of a 
contest between him and ‘Taxiles, one of the kings of India: 

‘** The dominions of Taxiles, it is said, were as large as Egypt. They 
afforded excellent pasturage and were in every respect productive. As he 
was a man of consummate prudence, he waited on Alexander, and after first, 
compliments, thus addressed him: ‘What occasion is there for wars between 
you and me, if you have not come to deprive us of our water and other nec- 
essaries of life,—the only things for which reasonable men will take up 
arms? Asto gold and silver and other possessions, if I am richer than you, 
I am willing to oblige you with part; if I am poorer, I have no objection 
to sharing in your bounty.’ 

‘* Charmed with this frankness, Alexander took him by the hand and an- 
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swered,—‘ Do you think then, by all this civility, to escape a conflict? You 
are deceived if you do. I will dispute it with you to the last,—but it shall 
be in favors and benefits ; for I will not have you outdo me in generosity.’ ”’ 

In this anecdote, Taxiles appears to great advantage, as a man of shrewd- 
ness, independence, magnanimity and good humor. On this occasion too 
Alexander appears to better advantage than he ever did in urging on his 
troops to the work of destruction. Indeed this single instance of self-con- 
trol and magnanimity is worthy of more praise, than all the war exploits of 
that conqueror. 

This narrative clearly shows on what easy terms the nations might be 
exempted from the calamities of war. Let the rulers of different countries 
act toward each other on the principles of justice, civility, generosity, and 
good nature—let their contests for pre-eminence be only ‘‘ in favors and ben- 
efits ;’’ then their subjects may enjoy the blessings of peace. If the leading 
men in the several nations would set an example of a pacific and benevolent 
treatment of each other, and of their own people, they would easily diffuse 
such sentiments throughout their respective dominions,—and thus preclude 
the foolish pretexts for public hostilities. 

Besides, if such a sanguinary and ambitious warrior as Alexander could 
be diverted from a purpose of invasion by the frank and noble conduct of 
Taxiles ; is it not folly to pretend that wars are inevitable, and their aboli- 
tion impossible ! 


To Parents on the purchase Of Soldier-toys for their Children. 


As moral agents, it is an obvious duty to act in accordance with our con- 
victions of truth, however opposed to our natural inclinations. The struggle 
is often a. painful one, but it is peculiarly so when the affections are engaged 
on the side of error. Hence it is of the utmost importance that we should 
endeavor to form correct habits of feeling, even before the understanding is 
able to comprehend the moéives from which those habits should originate. 
The warfare of humanity is rendered comparatively easy, when, in the 
morning of life, the heart is prepared for the reception of the truth, by a 
habitual obedience to the principles which it inculeates. Though few who 
have thought on the subject would dispute the truth of these positions, yet 
it is surprising how little influence they exercise on our daily conduct. How 
often do we see parents made the instruments for imparting the first lesson 
of cruelty or revenge to the minds of their offspring! As it regards the 
subject of Peace, it frequently happens that the books used by children, and 
the very toys with which they amuse themselves, engender feelings in di- 
rect opposition to it. Those playthings which have any relation to war, 
such as figures of soldiers, drums, guns, cannons, §¢., or books which fos- 
ter a taste for military pursuits, are most exceptionable. It was thus that 
Charles the XIIth of Sweden, and some of the most eminent scourges were 
trained for the horrid occupations of their riper years. Christian parents ! 
is it not thus that many of you are training those children for whose wel- 
fare you profess the deepest anxiety? You fondly imagine, that as reason 
expands, they will be found willing to receive its dictates. Alas! it is not 
so. Where the affections have once been enlisted in favor of war, the mind 
listens with prejudice and reluctance to the voice of peace. With you it rests 
to aid in annihilating war, by checking the first buddings of revenge or cru- 
elty, and by cherishing the principle of love in its infinite and varied mani- 
festations. Wow extensive is your influence and how great the responsibility 
arising from it! The path of duty is clearly pointed out, for to you in an 
especial manner pertains the scriptural precept, with its encouraging declar- 
ation, ‘‘ ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.”’ A Frienp To Curistian Epvucarion. 


‘‘ No two things can be more contrary than the heroic and the Christian 
character.”’-—Dr. Paley. 
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Effects of Prejudice. 


‘CA pleasure boat belonging to a party of noted Brunswickers, having 
been moored in the river Liffey, near Carlisle Bridge, some of the bystand- 
ers on the adjoining quay were extremely incensed at the standard of defi- 
ance which the vessel displayed. ‘The vane at the mast-head, like those of 
the ships of the Conqueror, displayed an effigy, an orangeman ona green 
shamrock. This affront aimed at the feelings of the multitude, was not to 
be borne. The Milesians attacked the Saxon bark, by hurling a furious 
volley of paving stones, and the unlucky crew, urged by danger or by ap- 
prehension, discharged their fire-arms and wounded several of the surround- 
ing assemblage. A great commotion was excited; the leaders of the 
belligerent parties were conducted to College Street office. Amongst the 
witnesses who were called was the tinman, who had made the vane; and 
this worthy tradesman gave the most candid and unequivocal testimony, in 
full proof of the pacific intention of the pleasure boat, though certainly 
somewhat to his discredit as an artist. ‘The unlucky cause of so much dis- 
sension and bloodshed, the supposed orange man trampling on the green 
shamrock, was, in truth, a jlesh-colored Mercury springing from a blue cloud.”’ 
—Sir F. Pulgrave. 

Great wars have frequently sprung from as slight causes as did the above 
mentioned affray ; prejudice is ever ready to take offence, and to proceed at 
once to blows, instead of inquiring whether offence was really intended. 
Sir F. Pulgrave deserves the thanks of the Peace Advocate for placing on 
record this anecdote, which so forcibly illustrates the absurdity and injustice 
of an appeal to violence, instead of reason, under a fancied insult. 


Testimony of a Missionary. 


Rosert Jowitrt, Esq.—‘‘ Dear Sir,—Perhaps you may remember a few 
words of conversation between us, on the subject of peace, when, casually 
meeting in the street, some little time ago. At your request, I promised to 
think of it; and now I have to say, that I have thought, prayed, read, and 
conversed on the subject; and the result is, a deep, solid, and comfortable 
persuasion, ‘that war, in every shape, is contrary to the spirit and precepts 
of the gospel of Christ.’ In adopting the principle of peace, I enjoy an in- 
crease of inward peace, and I feel as if | had advanced a step in the knowl- 
edge of Christ. I now see that our holy religion only can destroy war, by 
being essentially opposed to it; and that it is impossible to draw a clear line 
of distinction between war defensive and offensive. 

When the lovely principle of peace had nearly captivated my own mind, 
I thought it right to bring it before my missionary brethren, as a scripture 
subject deserving of our inquiry. It was entered upon with spirit; it was 
thought by most that nothing was more easily defended than defensive war. 
After the first meeting, two or three of us made a full surrender; and after 
the next meeting, two or three more. I beg leave, therefore, to trouble you 
with a few of our names for Mr. Harvey’s book. I heartily wish that many 
others through your means may derive as much light and comfort, by hav- 
ing their attention drawn to the subject, as myself and brethren. 

‘¢T am, dear sir, very respectfully, yours, 
[Leeps], Jan. 27, 1844. Samvuet Barsour.”’ 


Jenner and Napoleon. 


*¢ During the savage war that raged between France and England, when 
Napoleon had all Europe, with the single exception of Great Britain, at his 
feet, and many of our countrymen were languishing in French prisons, the 
only avenue to the conqueror’s heart, for some little indulgence to these un- 
fortunates, was through Edward Jenner and the Empress Josephine. Jen- 
ner wrote the petition, the kind-hearted Josephine presented it,—and upon 
several occasions with success. At length, Napoleon interdicted any new 
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applications of the sort :—‘‘ Thou knowest, my sweet friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
can refuse thee nothing which thou askest in the name of that man ;—my 
sense of duty to the state informs me that I do wrong in yielding to thee ; 
do let me be tempted no more.’’ Wherefore has not civilized man, from the 
four corners of the globe, combined to rear a monument in every land, in 
every town, to the name and memory of Edward Jenner? Our destroyers 
have columns and statues in our public places ; shall our preservers lack me- 
morials of our grateful remembrance? The French have lately raised a 
monument to Moliére ; the Brusselers have dedicated a statue to Vesalins; 
why should not we follow with one to Jenner? ’’—Medical Gazette. 


Aw Incipent at tue Battie or Dettincton.—‘‘ On this occasion 
the Honorable Mr. Townsend (afterwards Marquis Townsend) commenced 
his military career, when very young, as ensign in the guards. It happened 
that during the engagement a cannon ball killed a drummer near him, and 
scattered his brains in every direction. ‘Townsend’s eyes were fixed on the 
ghastly object, and it seemed wholly to engross his thoughts. A superior 
officer observing him, imagined that the novice was intimidated by the sight, 
and accosted him in language intended to cheer hisspirits. ‘Oh!’ replied 
the youth, ‘I am not frightened; 1 am only puzzled to make out how a fel- 
low with such a‘quantity of brains came to be here.’ ’’—Campbell’s Life and 
Times of Frederick the Great. 





Mopet Ponice.—‘‘ Kendall, in the account of his Santa Fe expedition, 
speaks of some remarkable dogs used by Mexicans to guard their sheep. 
He says, ‘ There are very few men along with this immense herd of sheep ; 
but in their stead were a large number of noble dogs, who appeared to be 
peculiarly gifted with the faculty of keeping them together. ‘There was no 
running about, no barking nor biting, in their tactics ; but,‘on the contrary, 
they walked gently up to any sheep that happened to stray from the fold, 
took it carefully by the ear and led it back to the flock. Not the least fear 
did the sheep manifest at the approach of these dogs; and there was no 
necessity for it. ‘They appeared to me to be across of the Newfoundland 
and St. Bernard species, of very large size, and with frank open counte- 
nances, and from what I could learn, extremely sagacious.”’ 


‘¢ It is desirable, both for the sake of governments themselves, and of hu- 
manity generally, that something should be done to extinguish the military 
spirit, not only in France, but wherever it exists. No country ever yet 
came off a gainer after having played the game of war. It is a game at 
which all lose. War has been the curse of the world,—the scourge of the 
human race. It is equally at variance with religion, right reason, sound 
policy, and humanity. My opinions on the subject are so strong, that I 
hold that every public writer is under a grave moral responsibility,.to do all 
in his power to put an end to that wholesale trading in human life, which 
always takes place between those countries that engage in hostilities with 
each other.’’—Paris and its People, by Grant. 





‘¢ The virtues are all parts of a circle ; whatever is humane is wise, what- 
ever is wise is just, and whatever is wise, just, and humane, will be found 
to be the true interest of states.”’"—Dr. Franklin. 





Diep,—*‘ The 11th instant, at Edinburgh, after many years of suffering, 
in consequence of a wound received at the battle of Vittoria, Colonel W. 
Hay, eldest son of the late General Sir James Hay, K. C. B., colonel of 
2d Dragoon Guards.’’—Gardner’s Chronicle, April 20, 1844. 
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Oh, war! how varied and grievous are thy inflictions! % Who can tell 
how many are at this honr dragging out a miserable existence, after a pil- 
grimage to thy horrid shrine? How many of thy votaries are now stretch- 
ed upon beds of Janguishing, unknown and unobserved? How many are 
silently enduring pangs which shall terminate only in the tomb? Would 
that the curtain were withdrawn, and that thy lovers might behold thee 
in thy true character! Then would they flee thee as a wolf, and loathe thee 
as a pestilence. — 





MATHEMATICAL DemonstTrRATION.—‘‘ The late eccentric mathematician, 
Professor Vince, of King’s College, Cambridge, being once engaged in a 
conversation with a gentleman who advocated duelling, is said to have 
thrown his adversary completely hors du combat, by the following acute and 
characteristic reply to his question :—‘ But what could you do, sir, if a man 
told you to your very face, ‘ You lie’?’ ‘What could I dot Why, I 
wouldn’t knock him down, but I’d tell him to prove it. ‘ Prove it, sir, 
proveat,’ I’d say. If he couldn’t, he’d be the liar, and there I should have 
him ; but if he did prove that I’d lied, I must pocket the affront, and here I 
expect the matter would end.’’—Nonconformist. 





Peace Movements. 

Gov. Slade, of Vermont, in his recent message to the legislature of that 
State, expressed himself in the most unequivocal terms in favor of the peace 
principles, and of measures calculated to diffuse and enforce them through 
the world. We refer our readers to the extract from his message published 
in the present number of the Advocate, containing sentiments worthy of a 
Christian statesman. 


Peace Meetine 1n Meprorp.—On Sunday evening, Oct. 18th, a peace 
meeting was held in Rev. Mr. Ballou’s church, in Medford. The house 
was filled to overflowing with a large audience, of both sexes, who listened 
to the speakers with deep and serious attention, and sometimes with appa- 
rent wonder at the facts that were presented. The meeting was addressed 
by Rev. Charles Brooks, and J. P. Blanchard, of Boston, and Elihu Bur- 


ritt, of Worcester. At the close of the exercises, a petition was laid on 
the table and signed by many of the first citizens of the place, praying our 
government to propose to the cabinets of Christendom the institution of a 
Congress of Nations, whose functions shall be to present to the different 
governments an International Constitution or Code of Laws, to which shall 


be submitted for adjudication all questions of international controversy. 


Peace Sermons.—We learn that Rev. Dr. Porter, of Farmington, Ct., 


recently preached an able and appropriate sermon on the subject of war, 
and in view of the martial preparations, spirit and rumors, which have some- 
what characterized the movements of the government and portions of the 
people for some time past. 

We are also happy to acknowledge the receipt of an interesting and faith- 
ful sermon delivered before his own congregation, and repeated by request 
before another, by Rev. R. W. Clark, Portsmouth, N. H. It seems to 
have been drawn out by the spectacle of the departure of the U.S. troops 
stationed at Portsmouth, for Texas; the affecting separation of men from 
their wives and children with but a sheer possibility of their meeting again 
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in this world. With the calmness and candor of Christian courage, it por- 
trays the dark immorality of a war with Mexico for one of her revolted 
provinces ; and with a strong expression of faith in the principles of peace, 
it enjoins upon Christians to labor in diffusing them through the world and 
living them out in their own lives. 


Peace Appress.—An address was delivered by Elihu Burritt before the 
Rhode Island Peace Society, on Sunday evening, Oct. 26, in Rev. Mr. 
Hall’s church, Providence. The house was well filled with an audience 
that listened with respectful attention. 


A Peace Meetine was held in the Lyceum Hall, Salem, on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 2. Although the weather was unfavorable, the house was 
well filled with an intelligent audience, of which, we were happy to notice, 
the ladies constituted the largest portion. The principles that were uttered 
and enforced seemed to make a deep impression, which, we trust, will be 
equally lasting and salutary. Of the speakers who were announced, there 
were present S. E. Coues, of Portsmouth, J. P. Blanchard, Boston, and 
Elihu Burritt, of Worcester; each of whom addressed the meeting, which 
was opened with an appropriate prayer, by Rev. Mr. Thompson. A peti- 
tion for a Congress of Nations had been circulated a day or two previous by 
our indefatigable friend and coadjutor, J. P. Andrews, and about 60 sig- 
natures obtained, embracing the names of some of the first citizens of the 
place. 

Peritions ror A Concress or Nations.—The friends of peace intend to 
concentrate their efforts upon the institution of a Congress of Nations ; and 
are sanguine in the belief that such a world-embracing legislature can be . 
created, if this country would lead the way in the work. ‘They have there- 
fore determined to do all in their power to enlist and apply influences fitted 
to the end in view. We have appealed to the young men of the country to 
co-operate with us in circulating these petitions, and it gives us the liveliest 
pleasure to say, that they have responded to the call with an earnest cordi- 
ality, that argues well for the enterprise. With their assistance, we hope 
that 500 petitions will be forwarded to Congress at its ensuing session; or 
one, at least, from every congressional] district in the free states. 

About the first of January, the friends of peace intend to hold a Peace 
Convention in the city of Washington, continuing its sessions for at least a 
week. The ablest advocates of the cause are expected to be present, and, 
we trust, a perceptible influence for good will be exerted on the national 


legislature. 


Peace Meetines.—Were it not for the expense of these meetings, all of 
which falls upon the speakers, the friends of peace would endeavor to mul- 
tiply them throughout the State. We hope that the subject will ere long 
beget such an interest, that the citizens of the towns in which meetings are 
held. will be willing at least to pay for the use of the room occupied on the 
occasion, It should be remembered that all the donations made to the 
peace society during its existence, falls short of the cost of supporting a 
single cannon on the ocean, for one year. One of the smallest objects and — 
aims of the advocates of peace, is to save to the Christian world $ 1,000,- 
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000,000 per annum, which are now wasted in preparations for war; and at 
least $20,000,000 every year to the United States. The. government, 
though squandering one hundred millions of dollars every five years, in pre- 
paring for war, appropriates not a cent in preparing for peace. Could we 
have the bare interest of the sum annually appropriated to the military 
academy at West Point, it would be all the friends of peace would ask to 
carry on their pacific operations. We think that the commercial portion of 
the community, throughout the world, will soon open their eyes to the 
bearings and results of this peace movement, and be disposed to relieve the 
laborers in the cause of the necessity not only of laboring for nothing, but 
of paying also for the field in which they Jabor. 





Ng- NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

All those subscribers who do not wish to receive the Advocate hereafter, 
are most respectfully and earnestly requested to send back the present num- 
ber, directed to ‘‘ The Peace Advocate, Worcester, Ms.’? By promptly 
complying with this request, a particular favor will be conferred on the So- 
ciety, and on the undersigned, who has assumed the whole pecuniary and 
literary responsibility of this publication. On and after the first of January, 
the Advocate will be published in Worcester and sent by mail to paying 
subscribers only, at $1,00 per annum. Those who have paid will be sup- 
plied with the numbers requisite to complete their subscription year. All 
those who are still indebted for the Advocate, are requested to make imme- 
diate payment to J. P. Blanchard, Boston. All future subscriptions and 
payments for the same, should be addressed, postage paid, to Elihu Burritt; 
Worcester. 

Life members, and others on the free list of the Society, will be supplied 
as heretofore. ELIHU BURRITT. 

Worcester, Nov. 10th, 1845. 





NOTICE. 

The Office of the American Peace Society has been several times re- 
moved within the past two years, from the difficulty of procuring or retain- 
ing a suitable room, and is now again removed to rne New City Bui.pine 
in Court Square—the third floor. As this room is taken on @ lease, and 
is, moreover, very commodious, it is expected the location of the office will 
now be permanent. : 





Peace Pustications—May be had at the Depository, especially The 
Book of Peace, $1, and Tracts (61 in all) at 12 pages for a cent. 





AGENTS. 
Boston, G, C. Becxwitn. Philadelphia, A. Fuunt, 13 N. Seventh St. 
Portland, Me., Wittiam Hype. Newburyport, Mass., CHARLES WHIPPLE. 
New Bedford, Mass., Natu. HATHAWAY. Newport, N. H., Rav. Joan Woops, 


Salem, Mass., HENRY WHIPPLE. 








DEPOSITORY, COURT SQUARE, BOSTON. J. P. BLANCHARD, Treasurer, GEN, AGENT. 
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